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ABSTRACT 

To provide students with the complete education 
needed for the 21st century, it is important that the liberal arts be 
fully integrated into professional and technical curricula. Liberal 
education dominated post-secondary education in the United States up 
until the Morrill Land-Grant College Act of 1862, which made possible 
the development of comprehensive state universities providing 
technical instruction. Subsequent changes in emphasis between liberal 
and technical education have followed general political events, with 
interest in general education following American involvement in 
international conflicts and technological education being emphasized 
during the "space race" of the 1950s. General education programs tend 
to serve two purposes: to enhance students' intellectual development 
and provide them with survey courses of various disciplines to aid in 
career choice. Technical or career programs, however, do not 
generally reciprocate by considering liberal studies a substantive 
part of their curricula. Impediments to integrating liberal arts into 
technical curricula include students' goals, which are more 
career-oriented than previous generations; pressures on college 
administrations facing financial pressures to enroll more students; 
and the tendency of liberal arts programs to offer too many highly 
specific courses fulfilling general education requirements. To 
maintain the relevance of general education and provide a more 
well-rounded educational experience for career-oriented students, the 
liberal arts sector and professional and technical schools must work 
together to develop a relevant, pared-down core of general education 
courses. (Contains 23 references.) (HAA) 
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INCREASING THE LIBERAL ARTS CONTENT 



OF THE PROFESSIONAL/TECHNICAL CURRICULUM 

James L. McDowell, Ph.D 
Department of Political Science 
Indiana State University 

The debate over the proper role of higher education in today's 
society and, more to the point, the proper content of that higher 
education, continues as this nation and the world approaches the 
next millennium. 

It is no longer necessary to point out that a college degree 

increases one's earning power over a lifetime by a factor of X. 

The literature is replete with studies on this topic. Nor is it 

productive to continue debating the relative value of "gaining an 

education" as opposed to that of "preparing for a career." These 

should be viewed as complementary steps along a path to success. 

As my own institution expresses it, 

your major will help you get a job, but your general 
education will determine your success on the job and 
in other areas of life. The major and General Educa- 
tion are parallel and interdependent programs which 
make up your university education. 1 

While few, if any, dispute the first point, many still contest 
the second — more specifically, what is the proper content of 
"general" or "liberal" education in preparation for a career. 

* A Student Guide to the General Education Program . (Terre 
Haute: Indiana State University, 1995) . 
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Administrators, faculty and, especially, students, question the 
curriculum content of contemporary higher education. This is 
understandable: administrators, to be crass, want a salable 

product which will attract and retain students and produce 
successful and giving alumni; faculty, for the most part, seek not 
only to train but to educate the undergraduate population; but a 
majority of students enters post-secondary institutions with career 
preparation, not an education per se, as the principal goal. 

Each of these constituencies has valid concerns and interests. 
However, these concerns and interests need not be incompatible; 
indeed, they must not be if today's students are to be provided an 
opportunity for the more complete education necessary for the 21st 
century. This paper explores reasons why it is necessary not only 
to increase the Liberal Arts component of the professional and 
technical college curriculum but to integrate it within that 
curriculum. It further examines existing and potential impediments 
to achieving these objectives. Finally, it seeks to invite 
discussion, even debate, on the topic. 

A Brief Review of the "Conflict" 

The history of the conflict in American higher education 
between the supporters of liberal education and proponents of 
vocational or technical instruction has been extensively and well 
documented. For much of its three— plus centuries of existence, the 
ancient tradition of "classical" or "literary" or "liberal 
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learning" dominated post-secondary education in this country. As 

Bowen noted, the particular purpose of such instruction was 

to free the mind, to encourage inquiry, to consider the 
great moral and social issues, to promote a philosophical 
cast of mind, to cultivate the arts and literature as 
sources of humane values, and to foster understanding of 
the world of science and politics. 2 

However, with the coming of the land-grant institutions in the 

latter part of the 19th century, American educational philosophy 

would change. 

Described by Thackrey as "one of the most beautifully vague 
pieces of legislation in the history of education," 3 the Morrill 
Land-Grant College Act of 1862 provided for both "the liberal and 
practical education of the industrial classes in the several 
pursuits and professions of life." In providing for not only the 
teaching of agricultural and mechanical arts, and "military 
tactics" (this was, after all, during the Civil War) , without 
excluding other scientific and classical studies, this law made 
possible the development of comprehensive state universities. 
These institutions would undertake a dual educational mission, one 
depicted by Nevins as resembling the partnership of Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza: 

They quarreled abominably, but they aided each 
other more than they knew. It was fortunate 
that Sancho Panza, the industrial courses, 



2 Howard R. Bowen, The State of the Nation and the Agenda for 
Higher Education (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass Publishers, 1982) , 
79. 



3 Russell I. Thackrey, The Future of the State University 
(Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1971), 8. 
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